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THEATRICAL MONOPOLY, 
TO THE TATLER. 

Sin,—In almost every circle we hear continual remarks on the 
decline of the public taste for theatrical amusements, yet there is 
scarcely any generally received opinion which has so little of fact to 
support it. If for decline of public taste we were to read refinement 
of public taste, it would be a far greater approximation to tle 
truth. The play-going public, even of the galleries, are now a 
comparatively educated race, There are amongst them, if not 
critics, many capable of understanding criticism, and ready enough 
to detect inaccuracy in the operations of the stage. Much of the 
rubbish that passed current in former times is eschewed, and even 
double entendre has now lost its charm. The public, with its im- 
proved understanding, can find more gratification in reading than it 
can in play-going, and at a cheaper rate. Compare the novels of 
the present day with those of fifty years back, excluding of course 
such writers as Fielding and Smollett, who wrote, it must be re- 
membered, for a very small circle. The change is from light to 
darkness. As the pamphlet-form romances of the toyshop are to 
the novels of Bulwer and Scott, so is the intellect of the theatres 
generally, when compared with the intellect of the play-going 
public, or such as would be play goers, were a better system intro- 
duced. 
is a false assumption that there is a degtiee in the patronage of the- 
tres by the public. In spite of the greater difficulty a producing 
man now experiences in procuring a livelihood ; in spite of the 
large prices demanded for admission; look only at the increased 
number of the theatres, even under their legal disabilities ; and it 
must be held as a sufficient disproof of the assertion that they are 
declining; for no one employs capital in a speculation which does 
not offer a probability of producing profit. The question which 
offers itself here is, why has not the improvement of the stage kept 
pace with the spread of intelligence amongst the people? The an- 
swer is, the same disability which has su long kept the members of 
the government ina state of intellectual inferiority to a large por- 
tion of the public—the monopoly—the odious, the accursed, the 
suicidal monopoly. 

The first players in England, as in most parts of the world, were 


But even as at present arranged, or rather disarranged, it | 





a species of buffoons kept for the amusement of the court, some- | 


what after the fashion of the Christmas mummers; and thence arose 
the slavish designation of ‘ His Majesty’s servants.’ When the taste 
for theatricals arose amongst the people, ‘ His Majesty’s servants’ 
procured a patent for the exclusive privilege of acting; so that all 
who took upon themselves to act without that patent, became vaga- 


bonds aud strollers, who were liable to be placed in the stocks and | 


whipped, at the instigation of the aforesaid ‘ servants.’ By this 
process, they imagined, with the short-sightedness peculiar to little 
minds, that they could force the whole trade into their own shop ; 


forgetting that play-going was not a necessity, but merely,an amuse- | 


ment of life. Had they possessed the monopoly of food or cloth- 
ing, they might perhaps have maintained it, until the impatience 
of the people under oppression engendered resistance, But the 
moment an obstacle is placed upon the free indulgence of amuse- 
ment, either by its expense or its inconvenience, the public, to 
greater or less extent, abstains from indulging in it. Thus have the 
patent theatres operated in lessening the general amount of play- 
going; and instead of theatres being what they ought to be, and 
might be,—schools of oratory and national morality,—they have 
degenerated into seminaries of vice, taking their type from the model 
which was originally formed by the patent theatres, when they 
sought to make up for their deficiency in histrionic attraction, by 
pandering to the coarsest excitements of animal passion. 


‘ Thou’rt the vile dootkeeper to every coystre!, 
That hither comes, enquiring for his tib!’ 


In the contemplation of always maintaining an unjust monopoly, 


| public amusement.’ 








| the Patent Theatres have been constructed with a view to hold as 


large an audience. as might be enabled to see the performance ; as 
for hearing, that would seem to have been totally disregarded. The 
consequence has been, that few actors have been found of suffi- 
ciently powerful voice to enable even one-half of the pit to hear 
distinctly. This may, perhaps, help to account for the exceeding 
small number of such actors as are technically called stars. To 
suppose that only one'man in half a million can be found, capable 
of thoroughly appreciating and portraying the characters drawn by 
highly endowed writers, is to have a tolerably strong tendency to 
mystery and miracles; but it is very easy to imagine that few are 
born with such an extraordinary physical construction as to possess 
the voices of giants with the stature of ordinary men. In the case 
of the gigantic statues of the ancient Egyptians, it was necessary to 
make their heads disproportionably colossal, that they might appear 
to the spectator in proportion with the rest of the body which was 
closer to his vision. Thus, in the present stage scenery, were all 
the parts painted to the same scale, the effect would be lost; and 
the actor who would produce the greatest physical effect at a dis- 
tance, would probably be the most unpleasing in a private apart- 
ment; or within the ordinary range of vision. For amphitheatres, 
and every variety of exhibition, including horsemanship, wild-beast 
shows, rope-dancing, melodrames, and pantomimes, they are well 
adapted, because more depends upon the eye than upon the ear in 
such matters; and another branch might also be developed with 
great advantage, to a much greater extent than it has hitherto been 
carried. I allude to gymnastic exhibitions, for the display of the 
varied graceful movements and postures of which the human body 
is capable; the perfect practice of mimic warfare in personal con- 
test; with every variety of arms, both offensive and defensive, like 
the Roman gladiators of old, but without the brutality which accom- 
panied the ancient exhibitions. Historical characters might also be 
represented, after the fashion of the continental animated tableaux. 
All these are legitimate subjects for such large theatres, and to these 
they must come at last, notwithstanding all their attempts to force 
the public into a submission to have those things done badly for the 
sake of private interest, which might be done well at half the 
expense, and the public remain gainers by the change. 

[t is a custom to call the managers of theatres ‘ caterers for 
If they be so, there would seem to be a mar- 
vellous lack of judgment in their selection, for those of the Patent 
Theatres, at any rate, shew themselves far from connoisseurs in the 
taste of the public, and thence arises also a fruitful source of empty 
treasuries and half salaries. J do not allude to individuals, but to 
general effect. Is it not notorious, that even when they happen to 
be men of intellect, they are not just judges either of the merits of 
actors or of writers? Js it not notorious, that the power vested in 
them is prostituted to party purposes and to interested views, 
whereby the public are sufferers, and deserving genius is frequently 
driven into obscurity? But thus it must continue, both in Major 
and Minor Theatres,'so long as the present system is continued ; 
and should the Majors contrive to confirm their monopoly, they will 
assuredly work their own downfall, together with the temporary 
extinction of play-going. It will subsequently rise again, because 
the drama is one of those things which exercise a strong hold on 
the imagination ; and so long as imaginations shall exist; so long as 
works of fiction shall be read, so long will those who read them fee! 
a delight in beholdiag their physical representation on the stage. 
The Minor Theatres, at present, are very serviceable to the actors 
of acknowledged talent, as a shield against the arbitrary dictation 
of the managers of the Patent Theatres; but is there not, at the 
same time, as much proportionate tyranny exercised upon the 
subordinate actors at the Minor Theatres, as there is upon 
the subordinate actors at the Patent Theatres? The fact 
is, that the evil consists, not merely in the oppressive law 
of monopoly, but in the radical defects of the whole system 
of internal management. As for the proprietors of the Patent 
Theatres imagining, that in the present enlightened age they 
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can ultimately maintain their monopoly, against the whole force of 
public opinion, merely because they happen to have an almost | 
obsolete. law in their favour, the idea is about as absurd as that. 
80 tenaciously adhered to by the monopolisers of seats in the 
House of Commons. I should incline to think, that their threat- | 
ened persecution of the Minors, is merely an attempt to extort | 
compensation, for the loss of what they coriceive to be their 
* vested interests.’ But this cannot be. An unjust law, made long 
ago, cannot continue in operation when once its injustice is perceived 
by the majority of the community ; and so far from the proprietors | 
of the monopoly being entitled to compensation, the public might 
with much more justice, demand a remuneration for the injury it 
has so long sustained. The day-star of freedom is dawning, and be- 
neath its bright and piercing light, all abuses must vanish, whether 
perpetrated under the name of placeman, pensioner, member, or 
r. 

The laws, the unjust the partial laws, have been the cause of the 
degradation of the drama. Even to this day, I believe, the profes- 
sion of an actor is proscribed, and he is in technical legality, a 
vagabond. And, unless in the case of a male or female star, a 
species of covert proscription actually exists against the profession, 
which is enforced by a large portion of well-meaning, but weak- 
minded respectable people. What has been the consequence? In 
many cases, it has made those of the profession who were well- 
disposed, reckless; and it has prevented many who might have 
been an honour to the profession from entering it; while those 
possessed of talent, and devoid of character, have taken their 
places by storm. Reflecting on these things, one is surprised how 
very small is the number of those who really deserve vituperation ; | 
and probably, if the cases of most apparent evil were strictly enquired | 
into, the parties would be found more deserving of commiseration, 
than of indignation. Moreover, it should always be borne in mind, | 
that by their very station before the public, the minutest blemishes | 
are placed in a strong light, and faults are frequently heightened | 


} 


into crimes. 





Few of the present race of actors are men of education. Many 
of them have been the children of poor people, who have laboured 
up hill with the most praiseworthy perseverance, till they have | 
attained a respectable mediocrity in their profession. Many others | 
are coarse and vulgar in their manners, and envious in their dispo- 
sition ; the natural result of the neglect and injustice shewn towards | 
them by those in power. There are always existing in other pro- | 
fessions, trades, and employments, numbers of young men, some of | 
them liberally educated, who are desireus of attaining dramatic | 
excellence, and believe themselves capable of it. If the experiment | 
were tried, they would either be convinced of their error, or they | 
would prove successful. But they perhaps pine way their whole | 


lives, longing, and discontented, without daring to try the experi- | 


fessionally, without becoming utterly corrupted in -his~ morals., 
Many of the gentry and aristocracy, both males and females, are in 
the habit of acting plays privately, for their own gratification, with- 
out any slur being cast upon them, therefore it cannot be the acting, 
taken absolutely, which is held to blame. 

Bot imagine a man of high sensibility and first-rate acquirements 
a condidate for the stage; after having satisfied himself by philoso- 
phical self-examination, and reasoning, that he is thoroughly fitted 
for it. He must possess something like an independence in pecu- 
niary matters, ere he can get a chance of propitiating a manager to 
listen to him; or he must make interest through the agency of a 
patron. He is then introduced to the performers, many of whom 
are but half-paid, and all whose enthusiasm is dead within them- 
The stars perhaps are jealous, that the new candidate comes 


‘To cut them from the best of all their fame, 
A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle out.’ 


Therefore, if they are not philosophic-minded, they will privately 
throw every obstacle in the way of success, give all kinds of con- 
trary advice, and 
* Damn with faint praise.’ 

The poor neglected and crushed subordinates look on the new 
comer, not invidiously, but as one who comes to give them trouble 
from which they will reap no benefit; their hopes are withered, 
and they live only to repine at the fate which has condemned them 
to a mode of life long become abhorrent to them. The success of 
a play, and more especially the success of a new actor, depends on 
the unanimity of the actors engaged in it; and the best performer 
who ever trod the boards may be ‘ shorn of his beams,’ by either 
the carelessness or envy of one of his coadjutors, who fuils to * play 
up to him,’ so as to give him an opportunity for making his points. 
These difficulties may perhaps be got over amongst the subordi- 
nates, by a due administration of dinners and suppers; but with 
what effect can an actor play, how give scope to his generous cn- 
thusiasm, when he knows that he must depend on the assistance of 


| unwilling and careless associates ; avd knows also, that during the 


whole of his dramatic life, he must be subjected to the same diffi- 
culties? To this species of misery even the stars must submit, even 
after their fame be thoroughly established. But all this must go 
on, while monopoly shal continue to exist. So long asa man shall 
be doomed to act for his living after enthusiasm has ceased, and 
disgust has succeeded, so long must the representation of the drama 
remain vapid and miserable. 


{To be concluded to-morrow.} 





PORCELAIN AND GLASS.* 





(Continued.) 


ment, even if they have the opportunity; because, if they fail, they Ir is asserted that the Emperor of China keeps to himself all the 
are ruined; owing to existing prejudices, they can never again return finest specimens of porcelain manufactured in that country, and that 
to their old employment, and they are obliged to sink into the sub. | None has ever reached Europe that could give any adequate idea of 


ordinate stations about the Theatre, starve, or resort to evil courses. | 
To these unjust prejudices is to be attributed all the mischief, which, 
with much truth is related, as having happened to stage-struck 
youths. The profession of an actor, especially of a tragic’actor, is, 
in the abstract, as reputable as that of a physician, or any branch of 
public life in which oratory is required; far more so than that of a 
lawyer, whose great business is to warp right to wrong. In polished 
society, ladies and gentlemen go to fancy balls, and masquerades ; 





znd they play at the Continental game of ‘tableaue’ but no rigid 
censor cries shame on them. Why is this? Why should the act 
which is held praiseworthy in a small house, be esteemed infamous 
in a large one? Ob?! exclaim the camel-swallowing tribe of ‘ res- 
pectables,’—‘ Ladies and gentlemen only do it for their own gratifi- 
cation, but the players do it for hire!’ ‘Does this then really 
constitute the whole of the difference?’ Then, ye camel-swal- 
lowers, escape from this difficulty! Barristers plead at the bar for 
hire, and clergymen preach from their pulpit for hire. If the play 
presented by the actors be really a moral lesson, wherein are they 
less respectable than the barrister, or the clergyman ? When youths 
happen to be stage-struck, the best plan would be to let them try 
their skill. If they were unsuccessful, they would then go quietly 
to the pursuits for which they were better adapted, but it is a cruelty 
to dictate arbitrarily, as is now done, that a boy or young man shall 
not attempt to exercise his fancied talents, in an endeavour to better 


his condition in life, without the penalty of ruin hanging over his | 


head in case of failure. The vice and immorality of which the 
the large Theatres set the example, are the cause of this, by leading 
the timid to suppose that no one can frequent the play-house pro- 





the perfection of such specimens. The durability of the Chinese 
porcelain is remarkable: there is at Nankin a tower of octagonal 
shape, nearly 300 feet high; it has nine stories, and the whole of 
the outer surface is covered with the finest porcelain. This build- 
ing has existed more than 400 years, defying all change of season, 
or weather, and exhibiting not the least symptom of decay or in- 
jury. The Chinese consider it essential to the production of the 
best porcelain, that the materials should be thoroughly mixed 
together, and should remain in that state a long time; some persons 
bury the mingled mass in the earth for many years, whereby they 
believe it to be greatly improved. It is not uncommon to preserve 
the mixture for fifteen or even twenty years, before it is used ;* and 
a tender and provident father will sometimes prepare for the use of 
his son, as much of this porcelain clay as shall suffice him for life. 
Of course, it is his duty to provide a similar legacy for his own son. 

The earliest mention of glass is said to be found in Aristotle. 
Theophrastus, about half a century later (300 years B C.) speaks 
of the sand of the river Belus being used in making it. The English 
word, glass, is no more certain in its derivation than the word por- 
celain. Some derive it from glacies, ice; others from glastum, the 
name given by our remote ancestors to the plant called woad ; 
vitrum being the Roman word both for that plant and glass. How- 
ever the name originated, the thing itself is generally believed to 
have been invented by the Phenicians ; and, according to Pliny, in 
consequence of an accident, It is recorded that some mariners 


* A Treatise on the Origin, Progressive Improvement, and Present 
State of the Manufacture of Porcelain and Glass, 18mo. pp. 327. (Dr 





Lardner’s Calinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XXVJI.) Longman and Co. 
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who were boiling their food on the sands near the mouth of the 
river Belus, where the herb kali was growing abundantly, observed 
that the sand, when incorporated with the sshes of that plant, melted 
and ran inte a vitreous substance. ‘ It is certain,’ says our author, 
‘that the sand on that spot was well adapted to the manufacture of 
glass, and probably the glass-houses of Tyre and Sidon were sup- 
plied thence with this material, which may have given rise to the 
tradition.’ The author, however, has nothing to shew against the 
tradition as it stands. Many great inventions have originated in 
accident, and Pliny’s account of the matter appears so probable, 
that we see no reason to seek other grounds for it than its truth. 


Who,’ says Dr Johnson fe quoted by our author) ‘ Who, when 
he saw the first sand or ashes, by a casual intenseness of heat, 
melted into a metalline form, rugged with excrescences and clouded 
with impurities, would have imagined that in this shapeless lump 
lay concealed so many conveniences of life as would in time consti- 
tute a great part of the happiness of the world? Yet by some such 
fortuitous liquefaction was mankind taught to procure a body at 
once in a high degree solid and transparent, which might admit the 
light of the sun and exclude the violence of the wind ; which might 
extend the sight of the philosopher to new ranges of existence, and 
charm him at one time with the unbounded extent of the material 
creation, and at another with the endless subordination of animal 
life; and what is yet of more importance, might supply the decays 
of nature, and succour old age with subsidiary sight. Thus was the 
first artificer in glass employed, though without his own knowledge 
or expectation. He was facilitating and prolonging the enjoyment 
of light, enlarging the avenues of science, and conferring the highest 
and most lasting Y pr warrec he was enabling the student to contem- 
plate Nature, and the beauty to behold herself.’ 


The enormous cost of glass vessels in Rome, in tue time of Nero, 
were it not for other Roman extravagancies, would be beyond credi- 
bility. We are told that, for two glass cups with handles, though 
of no extraordinary size, the Emperor gave a sum nearly equal to 
30,000/. of eur money. The Emperor Hadrian, receiving from a 
priest at Alexandria some glass cups of various colours, which had 
been emploved in the Temple, sent them to Rome, with an injunc- 
tion than they should be used on festivals and other grand occasions. 
{n the British Museum are four cimerary urns of green glass, with 
lids and handles, which have been pronounced, by competent judges, 
to he favourable specimens of the proficiency of the aacients in the 
art of glass-blowing. Ilistery records a remarkable invention in the 
manufacture of glass, that was stifled at its birth :—an architect who 
had been banished from Rowe discovered the means of making 
glass malleable, and ventured to retarn to Rome, in the hope of 
being rewarded hy the remission of his sentence. Tiberius, fearing 
that gold would be lowered in value by its means, had the inventor 
beheaded. A similar discovery is said to have been made in France, 
in the reign of Louis the Thirteenth, and was rewarded in an equally 
handsome manner: the inventor being imprisoned for life, lest his 
discovery should injure the interests of the French glass -manufac- 
turers. These stories are nether of them very probable; the more 
especially as ‘the quality of malleability is in direct contradiction to 
that of vitrification ; the existence of the one state seems to be 
incompatible with that of the other.’ The most celebrated specimen 
of antique glass is the Portland vase, which was long supposed to 
be of porcelain, but is made of deep blue glass, ornamented with 
white opaque figures im bas-relief. The green colour of bottle glass, 
and other of the coarser kinds, is oecasioned by iron contained in 
the sea-sand and other of the materials employed. To remove this 
or any other impurity of colour, black oxide of manganese is em- 
ployed, expressively styled ‘ glase-soap.? Our author’s account of 
the employment of this substance is rather curious :— 


* When added ina moderate rtion to any simple glass, it 
imparts a purple colour ; and sheuld its quantity be much increased, 
this colour is deepened until the glass becomes nearly black. If, 
while the mass thus coloured is still in fusion, either white arsenic, 
or charcoal, or other carbonaceous matter be added, an effervescence 
is seen to follow, and the colour becomes gradually more faint, until 
it altogether disappears, and the glass becomes clear and transparent 
Provided the green hue which it is desired to counteract, be con- 
siderable, the application of a very small quantity of manganese, is 
not followed by any tinge of purple; but the moment that the pro- 
portion is more than sufficient for the purpose, this colour immedi- 
ately appears, and must be corrected. This correction is performed 
ina very simple manner, in the glass-house, by thrusting into the 
pot of melted glass, a piece of wood, which, becoming charred by 
the heat, causes the purple again to vanish; while a slight efferv- 
escence, as before described, and the escape of numerous bubbles of 
air are plainly perceptible. If nitre be then added, the purple 
colour will be restored. The reason for their changes, it is not 
difficult to explain. The oxide of manganese — a purple 
colour, only when in a state of high oxygenation. hen brought 
inte contact with carbonaceous matter, it is partially deprived of 











its oxygen, and loses its colouring property. The air bubbles which 
escape consist of carbonic acid gas, which is di ed by the 
action of the charcoal on the oxide of manganese, e effect that 
follows upon the introduction of nitre, is of a contrary nature. 
When made of a red heat, this substance gives out oxygen in great 
abundance, and the manganese being thus re-invested with the 
oxygen of which it was deprived by the charcoal, resumes with it 
the colouring property.’ 








TO THE TATLER. 

Srr,—I have made bold to trouble yon with the following lines, 
without pretending that even f can see much excellence in them. 
They were written while I was observing the admiration with which 
the crowd before me regarded the pictures of certain warriors 
whom history unfortunately holds up to the dazzled eyes of men, as 
beiags whose deeds are worthy of imitation. I should feel proud 
at the insertion of these lines, but if you should think that the idea 
they express is their only recommendation, be so good as to put the 
sheet into the fire, and { will ‘ Kiss with all humility the rod.” 


SONNET, 
Written in the ‘ Painted Halt’ at Greenwich. 
Shades of the brave who once controlled the strife 
OF battling nations, for a deathless name, 
Unmindful, in your feverish thirst for fame, 
Of what might have been done for nobler life. 
Behold your fame! For you the canvas glows ; 
To you the admiring crowd their homage pay ; 
So will not I; for on your laurelled brows 
I scent the blood yet reeking from the fray. 
Pitied ye may be, but shall not be praised, 
Too thoughtless instruments of ancient woe. 
Poor is the proudest arm in conflict rais +d, 
Except when Freedom sanctifies the blow. 
And not her faulchion did your masters draw :— 
Their right was might, and lawlessness their law. 


Jan. 5, 1832. Civis Munpt. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 

Drvry Lane. 
WuerTue_r it was owing to there being but two principal vocalists in 
the house, or to an impression that a compliment, too frequently 
repeated, loses its definite character, the call, now almost invariably 
made after an opera, for ‘ God save the King,’ was last night not 
so speedily complied with as usual. The play for to-night was given 
out unheard ; the overture to the pantomime performed, and even 
the pantomime itself commenced, ere the behests of the powers above 
were obeyed. At length the curtain drew up, and discovered Mrs 
Wood and Mr Templeton, backed by about a dozen supporters. 
The gentleman took upon himself the first two verses, and the lady 
sang the last, both very much to the satisfaction of the audience, 
and, not least, to that of the Gods, who no doubt congratulated 
themselves, that though they had expended some thunder, its good 
effect had been shewn in the clearness of the air. 


== 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We have to announce, that in conformity to the wishes of nu- 
merous Subscribers, ALL the PAST as well as future 
numbers of the TATLER will be sold at the reduced 
price, ONE PENNY. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We fear that by the majority of readers our friend C. A. I. P.’s description 

of the paradisaical state of marriage would be looked upon as an irony. 

Recinarp is informed, that the Queen's Theatre has been less attended to 

of late in our paper, solely because of the Editor's state of health. 
TI on the play of Rob Roy speedily. 
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“MISCELLANIES. 


Renverine a Service.—The principles of 
Dr Philpotts were always considered inexpli- 
cable, and we suppose it was their utter incom- 
prehensibility which induced the late ministry 
to SiGe effect of a translation—Figaro in 
London. 





— A gold fish, the property of a lady in the 
vicinity of Sunderland, expired a\few days ago, 
after undergoing a complete change of hue, 
having assumed a blue and then a black colour 
ianpetiapaly preceding death. Was cholera 
the cause ? 


— We are never so much disposed to quarrel 
with others, as when we are dissatisfied with 
ourselves.—Hasiitt. . 


— Nothi rs worse for any one’s pre- 
tensions to t est rank of excellence, than 
his making free with those of others,— Hazlitt. 


Mate ano Femate Beavty.—I do not 
know (says our correspondent C. A. I. P.) that 
I have seen the remark, that of all the crea- 
tion, the male is by far the handsomest (vide a 
pheasant, a peacock, eum mu(tis aliis) save and 
except in the human race, where it seems in- 
deed, as if Dame Nature had tried her ‘ pren- 
tice han’’ upon the Homo, and left Woman, 
lovely Woman, like the Medicean Venus, as a 
specimen of what she could do.—[Perhaps, 
notwithstanding their gaudier plumage, the 
male part of the lower anime! creation have 
the same opinion of the superior beauty of their 
females, as men have. See what the Cock 
says in Chaucer, in the tale related by the 
Nun’s Priest. } 


— An anecdote is told of a lady, who went 
to consult Mr Abernethy upon the state of her 











health ; that, having detailed the various symp- 
toms, and answered several questions relative 
to her habits of living, she could obtain no 
prescription until she had paid the fee, for which 
the surgeon appeared extremely impatient. 
In compliance with his demand, she put into 
his hand a one-pound note and a shilling. He 
deliberately removed the coin from its valuable 


wrapper, which he placed in his pocket-book, | Palace. 


and, returning the shilling to his patient, bade 
her purchase a skipping-rope with it, in her 
way home; and politely wishing her ‘ ¢ 
morning,’ withdrew to attend avother invalid. 


— The custom of Christmas-boxes took its | 
origin from the following circumstance : — 
Whenever a ship sailed irom any of those parts 
where the religious profession was under the 
authority of Rome, a certain saint was always 
named, unto whose protection its safety was | 
committed, and in that ship there was a box, | 
and into that box every poor person put some- | 
thing in order to induce the priests to pray | 
to that saint for the safe return of the vessel ; | 
which box was locked up by the priests, who | 
said that the money should not be taken out | 
until the vessel came back.— Times Telescope | 
Sor 1832. 


| 
| 


Newsparer Errata.—lIn a reported speech 
delivered by Sir R. Peel, we once saw it stated | 
that—‘ He hoped he si.ould obtain credit for | 
having, at least, attempted to deform our cri- | 
minal code.’ Sir Robert would, at any rate, 
have preferred Reform on that occasion.—A 
paragraph, announcing a fire, declared, that | 
—‘the heat was intolerable, and the sharks | 
flew about frightfully.” [Sparks.] A hosier, in | 
charging an urchin with having robbed him of ! 
a pair of stockings, was made to depose, that— | 
‘as he was standing near his shop-door, the | 
juvenile offender ran up suddenly, and seizing | 
witness’s nose, immediately ran off with it.’ | 
{Hose.]. But, worse than all, the Court News- 
man was once made to say, to the great im- 
peachment of his gallantry, that ‘ Lady *s 
blonde face was universally admired.’—A critic 





* good | 





women. ] 


THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. | 





Time at which the Performances Commence.—At Drur 


y-lane—Cov 
Adelphi—Quarter were Seven.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—Half-past Six. 
doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 


ent-Garden—OI ic—Queen’s—City—7 0’ Cloe 
pean —Quarter past Six. ' 





DRURY LANE. 


A New Musical Drama, called 


My Own Lover. 
Donna Julia - Miss Phillips 
Floretta é - + Miss Pearson 
Laura : ° - Mrs Humby 
Rosa . ° - « Mrs Orger 
Don Vincent D’Almanza . Mr Wallack 
Signor Fernando . - Mr Farren 
Scipio : - « Mr Harley 
Don Henry ° « Mr Wood 
Carlo - - « Mr Brindal 
Roderiquez . - MrS. Jones 


After whieh, a Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, 


called 
Harlequin & Little Thumb. 


Little Thumb x - Miss Marshall 
Zelinda (afterwards Columbine) Miss Baseke 
Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) Mr Howell 
Count Manfred (aft. Pantaloon) Mr Bartlett 
Scamperini (afterwards Clown) = Mr Southby 


Synopsis of the Scenery. 
Scene I. A Forest, with View of the Ogre’s 


Castle.—II. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— | 


Ii. Splendid Hall in the Ogre’s Castle.—1V. Out- 
side of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—V. Another part 
of the Forest, with Mount A®tna in distance.—VI. 
Spacious Dining-Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VILI. 
Water-Mill near Canterbury.—VIII. An English 
Sea-Port.—IX. Milliner's, ‘lobacconist’s, and Doc- 
tor’s Shop; arrival of the Cholera Morbus—X. ‘ My 
Lady’s Bed Chamber.’—XI, Woody Landscape and 
Gypsey Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic 
Whale.—XIII. Exterior of the King’s Theatre.— 
XIV. Interior of the King’s Theatree—XV. Stan- 
field’s Grand Diorama.—X VI. Painter's House and 
Grocer’s Shop—X VIL. Interior of Artist’s Room,— 
XVII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— 
XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—XX. The 
Feast of the Fairies. 


Description of the New and Splendid Diorama, De. | 


signed and painted by Mr Sranrietp. 


No 1. the Grand Canal.—2. The Church of Santa , 


Maria dejla Salute—3 The Dogano.—4. St Geor- 
gio Maggiore.—5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at 
Night.—7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlight.— 
8. The Piazza de Sau Marce. —9. The Ducal 





The Pantomime Every Evening. 
To-morrow, Love in a Village. 
On Friday, The Brigand ; Tie Bride of Ludgate. 
On Saturday, A Musical Entertainmen:. 








ADELPHI. 


Mr Buckstone’s Burletta, called 


Victorine. 





The principal Characters by Mis Yates, and Mrs | 
Fitzwilliam, Messrs Yates, J. Reeve, Hemmings, | 


Buckstone, and O, Smith. 
After which, a New Pantomime, called 

Harlequin and Littie 

Bo=Peep. 


Columbine Miss Griffiths 
Harlequin ‘i Mr Gibson 
Pantaloon ‘ - « Mr Brown 
Clown Mr Sanders 


Whirligig - : . Mr King 
To conclude with 


Freaks and Follies. 


QUEEN'S. 


For the Benefit of the Loyal Independent Philan- 
thropic Lodge. 
An Historical Anecdote, from the French, entitled 
he Female Spy- 

The Characters by Mrs T. Hill, Mr Hooper, M, 
Attwood, Mr Dillon, Mr Davis, and Mr Norton. 
After which, the Melo-Drama of 

The Idiot Witness. 

- «+ Mr Norton 

Miss Aytes 











Gilbert ‘ 
Walter Arlington . - 


To conclude with a Pantomimical dish, entitled 





| COVENT GARDEN. 


| The Opera of 
Cinderella. 


Cinderella Miss Inverarity 
| Clorinda . - « Miss Cawse 
Thisbe . - Miss Horton 
| Fairy Queen ° - Miss H.Cawse 
| Felix , ; «+ . Mr Wilson 
| Baron Pumpolino - MrG. Penson 
| Alidoro ‘ - « MrG., Stansbury 
| Dandini ° Mr Morley 
| Pedro 


- « Mr Keeley 
After which, a New Grand Pantomime, called 


Hop o’ My Thumb. 
| Little Jack . . - Miss Poole 
Columbine. - Miss Davis 
| Harlequin . ’ » MrEller 
| Clown ° Signor Paulo 
| Pantaloon ° Mr Turnour 
| Lacquey patch ’ Mr F. Sutton 


Synopsis of the Scenery. 

Scene I. Interior of Llys Bala.—11, Ogre's Castle 
on Draig y Can—tll. Brazen Bridge over Dreg y 
Nan.—1V. Ogre’s Grand Kitchen.—V. Pont y Mo 
nach, or the Devil’s Bridge. —VI. Liwyn of Nannan, 
or the Hauuted Oak.—VII. Brazen Castie.—VIIL, 
Ogre’s Vaults of Riches.—1X. Hop o’ My Thumb's 
Home, which is transformed into Scene X. Thumb 
Palace.—XI. Llyn Ogwen. — XIL. Landscape and 
Inn; Sigu, the Prince of Wales.-—XIIL. Interior of 
the Pavilion at Charing-Cross—X1V. Outside of the 
Shop of Tim Telescope, Optician, &c. (by Moon. 
light). X V. Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds — XVI. A 
Rural Farm, near London. — XVII. Local Cosmo- 
rama—X VIII. Gateway of the Public House, the 
Fighting Cocks. — X1X. Launch of the Thundere; 
at Woolwich.—XX. Illuminated Grove, in which 
Herr Cline will appear ou the Tight Rope.—X XI, 
Temple of the Genius of the Harp. 
|The Local Cosmorama, (painted by the Messrs 
Gairves) represents the progress of their Majesties 
and Suite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 
the New London Bridge; comprising the Views 
of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 
Gardens, Blackfriars Bridge, and the New London 
Bridge, as it appeared on the Ist of August 1831, 





The Pantomime Every Evening. 

To-morrow, The School for Scandal. 

On Friday, Rob Roy Macgregor. 

On Saturday. Fra Diavolo. 

Ou Mouday, Romeo and Juliet. 

On Tuesday, Old and Young ; The Miller and 
His Men 

On Wednesday, Catharine of Cleves. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


The Bu:letta of 
The Chaste Salute. 
Madame Thibaut - Miss Forde 
Colone! Derville Mr Horn 
After which, 


Gervase Skinner. 


Gervase Skinner Mr Listou 














To which will be added, the Burletta of 
i'll be VWour Second! 
Mr Placid , - « Mr Listoa 
| To conclude with a new Burlesque Burletta, entitied 


Olympic Devils! 


Orpheus 


Madame Vestris 
| Eurydice Miss Forde 
| Proserpine ° « Miss Firzwalter 








j 
| ‘TIDDEWV 
SURREY. 
A New Drama, entitled 
The Vesper Bell. 

The Principal Characters by Mrs West, Miss 
Scott, Miss Nicol, Messrs Cobham, Elton, D. Pit’, 
| Osbaldiston, and Ransford. 

After which, a New Comic Pantomime, called 

‘‘Old King Cole!” 
Columbine - ~ Mile. Rosier 
Harlequin - Mr Honner 
Clown - ° M. H. Grammer 








Ts ‘ he The World Turne aw | Pantaloon Mr Asbury 
of a new opera, describing the audience, said— side Down. a Up To conclude with a Translation of ‘ Thérése,” called 
the, boxes were graced by greater numbers | Columbine é - = Mrs Kirby Mariette. 
than it is usual for even a Pasta to draw, of | Harlequin. + Me Kieby Mariette. . . Mrs West 
elegantly dressed washing women.’—[ Dashing | Pantaioon , . Mr Helleyoak Carwin - «+ Mr Elo 
Clown ° - Mr Hogg Fontaine Mr Cobham 
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